wwton, I have fre- 
id us 


delayed the pro- 
Massachu- 


necessity of 


Census of the white population of the United States for 1810. 


MALES, 


in 








FEMALES. 





7 


[ WHOLE NO. 142. 


Under /Of 10 &} 
over 45. ten | under 
years. | sixteen. 





- MALES. [ FEMALDS 
Under (Of 10 & “ee 


STATES. ten { under [16 to 26/26 to 45 
years. | sixteen. 


16 to 26./26 to 45.) over 45. 





Aggregate. 








dy of facts to expose the 


{ 
Maine, 
Massachusetts, 
N. Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut. 





41,273 
68,930 
34,081 
38,062 
10,735 
37,812 


18,463 
34,964 
17,840 
18,347 

5,554 
20,498 


23,403 
45,018 
18,365 
19,678 

7,250 
23,880 


The different parts make an 


22,079 
45,854 
20,531 


13,291 
34,976 
14,462 
13,053 

5,439 
20,484 


39,131 
66,881 
32,313 
36,613 
10,555 
35,913 


17,827 
33,191 
17,259 
17,339 

5,389 
18.931 


21,290 
46,366 
20,792 
21,181 

7,520 
24,973 


21,464 
49,229 
22,040 
20,792 

7,635 
26,293 


39,894 
15,204 
11457 f EASTERN 
6,372 | 
22,696) 


) 12,515) 
| 


DIVISION 





ground. 








230,896 |115,666 


135,194 |139,569 [101,705 || 221,406 | 109,936 | 142,122 | 147,453 | 108,138 723,030 729,055 
? 





g and publishing a bo 


New York, 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 


165,933 
37,814 
138,464 
9,632 
38,631 


13,914 
62,486 
4,480 


85,779 
20,931 
74,303 

5.159 


94,953 
21,394 
74,094 

§,866 


53,985 
16,004 
52,110 

2,878 


157,945 
36,065 
131,769 
9,041 


68,911 
17,787 
60,943 

4,370 


85,139 
21,184 
75,950 

5,541 


85,805 
21,359 
70,826 

§ 527 


46,718 

15,109 

45,930 
2,876 


73,702 4 


{Maryland, 
Ohio, 
‘Territories of 
‘Columbia Indi- 
ana, Illinois & 
Michigam 


18,439 


22,689 
17,893 | 19. 


19,882 


ies 


25,255 
22,426 


15,165 
11,824 


36,137 
43,639 


17,833 


23,875 
16,685 


22,908 
19,711 


46,068 14,154 
6, 19°200 | ‘8619 ¢|MIDDLE 


3°619 DIVISION 


er inserted an article for electioneering purposes and would 


The want of certain official papers, expected to a 


g points besides those touched upon, 
portion ot introductory remarks, and I have room only to 


(now had) have been too imperfectly furnished by the Mas 
(which have cost me much labor) shall tend to “strengthen the bonds 


that, in obedience to the advice of Wus 
and are laid aside for the present. 


oposed in the following compilation, I felt the 





r 


all the great contests were had and determined, 


« 
« 


10,368 


446,910 


4,266 | 5,661 | 6,525 | 2.887 9,758 | 4,178 | 5,002) 4819 | 2196) 





ra 


‘¢astern—Middle—Southern.” 





135,532 


. Nixes, South-st. next door to the Merchants’ Coffee House, at $ 5 per ann. 


200,230 /234,394 |250,513 154,853 || 424.354 | 190,707 236,402 | 230,444 





ects 


1,286,900 1,216,439 





iy——as Inev 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, May 2], 1814. 
Hec olim meminisse juvabit.—Viner. 


Virginia, 
Kentucky, 
North Carolina 
Tennessee, 
South Carolina 
Georgia, 
Louisiana, 
‘lississippi ter- 
ritory. 


my object is accomplished, in its fullest extent. 


97,777 
65,134 
68,036 
44,494 
39,669 
28,002 

5,848 


42,919 
26,804 
30,321 
17,170 
17,193 
11,951 

2,491 


51,473 
29,772 
34,630 
19,486 
20,033 
14,085 

2,963 


separated, would lose, more or less, its present happy prospects. 








d the design of collectin 


52,567 
29,533 
34,456 
19,957 
20,488 
14,372 

5,130 


35,302 
17,542 | 
21,189 
10,656 
11,304 

7,435 

2,508 


90,715 
60,776 
65,421 
41,810 
37,497 
26,283 

5,384 


42.207 
25,743 
30,053 
16,329 
16,629 
11,237 

2,588 


54,899 
29,511 
37,933 
19,864 
20,583 
13,461 

2,874 


51,163 
25,920 
33,944 
17,714 
18,974 
12,350 

3,026 


32,512 
13,482 
20,427 
8,485 
10,926 > SOUTHERN 
6,238 
1,499 





Eastern” faction. 
three highly interestin 
yet, those documents 
hoped for elucidations, 
n produced del 


“meet the enemy” of union on his own 
suspected” of it, { waited until 
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RUMARKS ON THE PRECEDING TABLE, &c. 


1. The zastrRw division of the United 
States contains 723,080 males and 
729,055 females—total white popula- 


tion | 1,452,085} 

Excess of females 5,985 
Males between the ages of 16 and 45 

years 274,763 
Also—“Other free persons except in- 

dians not taxed” 19,385 

Slaves 418 

Total population 1,471,975 


2. The mrppire division contains 1,286,900 
white males and 1,216,439 females— 
total white population 
Excess of males 

~ Males between the ages of 16 and 45 


2,520,562 
69,461 


years 484,907 
Also—“‘other free persons exeept in- 
dians not taxed” 108,345 
Slaves 148,116 
[Of which number no less than 111,502 
are in the state of Maryland ; in Penn- 
sylvania only 795 ; Ohio none. } 
Total population 2,855,580 
3. The sovrnern division contains 965,440 
males and 918,635 females—total white 
population 1,884,075 
Excess of males 46,805 
Males between tiie ages of 16 and 45 
years 355,697 
Also—“‘other free-persons except in- 
dians not taxed” 48,046 
Slaves - 1,039,779 
Total population 2,912,360 


The Uniied States and their territories contained in 
1810— 





Free white persons 5,862,095 
“Other free persons except indians not 
taxed” 186,446. 
Slaves 1,191,364 
GRAND TOTAL 7,299,903 





1. In the Eastern division—the males over 45 
years of age are less than one-fourteenth of the popu- 
lation, and the females over the same ‘age less than 
one-thirteenth. . 

The males under 10 years of age are nearly ovie- 
sixth, and the females under the same age nearly 
one-seventh of the whole population. 

2. In the middle division, the males over 45 years 
of age are about one-sixteenth, and the females over 
the same age less than one-eizhteenih of the whole 
population. | 

The males and females under 10 years of age have 
nearly a like proportion, being each about one-sixth 
of the whole. 

-3- In the Southern division, the males over 45 
years of age are less than one-seventeenth, and the 
females over that age about one-twentieth of the po- 
pulation. 

The males under 10 years of age are nearly one- 
Jifth, and the females under the same age exceed 
one-seventh of the whole. _ 

Excess of males in the middle and south- 





ern divisions 116,266 
Excess of females in the eastern division 5,945 
Excess of males in the U. States 110,321 


ies white male population of the East- 








ern division is 723,930 
Ditto ‘Middle 1,296,287 
Ditto Southern 965,440 

White males 2,984,757 

The whole white population of the East- 
ern division is 3,452,085 
Ditto Middle 2,520,572 
Ditto Southern 1,884,075 





White population of the U. States 5,856,722 





1. The white population of the eastern division is 
-one-fourth of the whole. 

2. T'wice and one-half of the same of the middle 
division exceeds the whole. 

3. The white population of the southern division 
is nearly equal to one-third of the whole. 

The white males it the United States between the 
ages of 16 and 45 year's is 3,124,754 ; nearly one-fifth 
of the population. 

INCREASE OF POPULATION. 
1. In 1810 the white population of the 























eastern division was 1,452,085 
| =-—1790 965,580 
— 
| Increase in 20 years 486,505 
2.In 1810, the same in the middle division 
| was 2,520,562 
|-——1790 1,164,151 
| 
fnerease in 20 years 1,356,411 
| 
3. In 1810 the same in the southern divi- 
sion was 1,884,073 
| 1790 1,013,431 
Ticrease in 20 years 870,644 








| The whole increase of the white population of 
the United States in 20 years, from 1790 to 1810, 
was 2,713,560; of which the increase in the eastern 
| division was one-sixth of the whole. 
(T.) Gross ropuLaTion.—Eastern div. 1810 
1,471,973 
ditto in 1782—N. H. 82,200; Mass. 
550,000; R. Island 50,400; cong 688,600 
necticut 206,000 


—— 





Wiisle increase in 28 years 783,375 





(2.) Tut same—Middle division, 1810, 2,855,580 
ditto in 1782 (N. Y. 200,000; N. J. 
130,000; Penn. 320,000: Del. 905,700 
35,000; Maryland 220,700) 





Whole increase in 28 years 


1,949,880 





(3.) Tue same.—Southern division, 1810 
2,912,360 
ditto in 1782 (Va. 400,000; N. C. 
200,000; S. C. 170,000; Geog 795,008 
25,00 





2,117,360 


Whole increase in 28 years 





The total population in 1782 was 2,389,300—in 
1810, 7,239,903—grand increase in twenty-eigh* 
years, 4,850,603! 

Calculations of increase to 1830. 
By the ratio afforded on the experience of the last 








———-/ twenty years, the population of the several divi- 
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sions Will stand thus in the year 1830—s.rteen years 
hence: 


1. The Eastern (white persons) 2,178,127 
Or an increase of 50 per cent. 

9. The Middle, (ditto) 5,152,501 
Or an increase of 105 per cent. 

3. The Southern, (clitto) 3,768,150 


Or an increase of 100 per cent. 

In the year 1753 the white population of the 
Eastern division was considerably mere than one- 
third of the whole. 

In 1810 it was less than one-fourth of the whole. 

In 1830, it will stand as 2 to 11; or, rather more 
than one-sirth of the whole. 

What it will be in 1850, or the year 1900, the 
curious may calculate for themselves. We look to 
the times only that they belong, as it were, to the 








It may also be remarked, and the remark deserves 
consilerable attention, that the westeln district of 
New-York and the state of Ohis, filled with emi- 


“republican” sections of the United States. Is it 
that the “republicans” are driven from the places 
of their nativity; or, do the sentiments of the peo- 
ple undergo a change with their circumstances? I 
venture to say that if the native citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, (residing in New-York and Ohio only) 
were to vote for a governor of that state in conjunc- 
tion with the people of the state, that the “trepublie 
can” candidate would have a majority of from 10 te 
20;000 votes. 
REPRESENTATION. 
The whole number of senators and repre: . 

sentatives in congress at the adoption of the 

































































































































































present generation. constitution, was 9} 
Class of the states—gross population. As regulated after the census of 1790 140 
ne. Lae : 5 nnn ae RN a RT so Tt 1869 176 
3 2 A = — ——-——- 1810 218 
og = a =| After the census of 1830, admitting there shall be 
2 (ie oe = jone representative for every 50,0G9, and anticipats 
| : FSSIBISIS|S\S\4) 2 [= ling the formation of the district of Maine and the 
STATES. 2 SINISE ISiSlol 4 3 |S |territories of Mississippi and Indiana, and either of 
ia FS =lcl=|-l- o so = 13 |Missouri or Illinois, into new states, (all which may 
So Elolelalalals| = & {ay |be reasonably expected) there will be 44 senators 
3 e12)e|212) 2141 x 3 |and 222 representatives, allowance being made for 
~™ IDIDIOIDOIOl|n] a e2 |“the three-fifths of all other persons” as prescribed 
enn | nee an am —|by the constitution; 206 
New-Hampshire, {1623} QILO/LO]LILS13} 9.491413 
Mass.(& Maine) {1628} 1{ 2} 9} 4} 41 4] 46,250] 6 3 mop | Oa= |S 
thode Island, 1635:11|11)13}1616]17]  1,580117 3 ee cea ann Be 
Connecticut, 1635) S| 5) 8] 8} 9114) 4,674/14 = | SAANmMnosaidsay | NOM is 
Vermont, 1764 13]13}14)12} 10,237}12 os sowing | NES |S! 
New-York, 1614} 4} 6] 5{ 3| 2} 1] 44,000] 7 a thee: BRAT 
New-Jersey, 1614) 7} 9} 9110/12)15] 8,320;15 os 4 ‘JEIOT, | i 50 | = 
Pennsylvania, 1627} 2} 3} S} 2} 3) 2} 46,800) 5 50 ne 
Delawure, 1627|12|12]14117/18)18} 2,122/16]* «3 ™— —-| SAAequasatday | SMO | 
Maryland, 11633} 6| 4| 6| 6| 8111 14,000111] 3 |} > sopmg {Sass 
Virginia, 11611) 5} 1} 1) 2) 1) 3} 70,000) 1) =< ec i 
North-Carolina, 117981 8] 7| 4] 51 S| 6 48,000) 4) & = {BIOL | SO is 
South-Carolina, 1669/10] 8} 7| 7| 6) 9) 24,080)10; 7 pa PmNM a 
Georgia, 1732]13}13|12]12\11!10! 62,000} 2} © PRE pena nets. iS. 
Kentucky, 1775 9} 7| 5) 50,000) $ - = | ‘suoquuag | = NE | Ss 
Tennessee, 1789 15,10} 8) 40,000) 8) | = pee” ae ar 
Ohio, 1787 14:13] 7] 39,128] 9} : oe Te THOL | owes | Xx] 
Louisian. Ni? Lo} ‘ > wa SA lye Uasaidagy i Qe2 | S| 
Massachusetts May retrograde to the ffth rank in P £ “si0juuag | SS | | 
1830,and Louisiana advance to the 14th or 15th. A, ata pehant BT =| 
x It is unnecessary to say to the reader that the a VE | ToL | aan |S 
eth column of this table is mere matter of opinion, S Zs | soannuasadsy | S42 1 2 
not hastily made up, indeed, but still only an opi- VE ee “s0;8uag | nD : oy 
nion. If Mainé be separated from Massachusetts, : = fel 
as it probably will be, that state, which held the frs¢ 3 * 
rank in 1753, will have the eighth or ninth in 1830. & e ¢ 5 
It is also very possible before the lapse of sixteen "B gsaic 
vears the Mississippi and Indiana territories, at He 2SZzie | 
least, will be formed into states, and take prece- = aan le 


dence over not less than three of the old members of 
the confederacy, 

Massachusetts without Maine has only 6250 sqnare 
miles; and, separated, will be the smallest state in the 
union, except Connecticut, Delaware and FP. Island. 

The mighty rise of the population of Vermont, 
New-York and the western staies and some other 
States, has been unquestionably caused by emigra- 
tions chiefly from Massachusetts, Connecticut, &e. 
the population of which may be considered as com- 
paratively full, for from 50 to 100 years hence—until 
the rich vacant lands in most of the middle and 
southern states, are occupied. The industrious 
economy that enables a poor man fo live in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, makes him independent in 
Olio, Kentucky, &c. in eight or ten years. 


-- 


Tn 1850 WWaine, as a state; added to the eastern, 
Indiana and the Missonri on the Illinois, to the middle, 
and Jississippi to the southérn division. 

The rapid decrease of the power of the Eastern 
compared with the Middle or Southern divisions, is 
so clearly shewn in the table as to preclude the 
necessity of many remarks. We may only observe, 
that at the adoption of the constitution the eastern 
had more than one-fourth of the whole number of 
members, 25 of 91; and in 1830 that division will 
have only between one-seventh and one-eighth of the 
power of congress; though we allow one sew state to 
it, 35 of 266; but the fair and full proportion of that 
division would be one-seventh. The small difference 
arises partly from. the allowance of representatives 





made “or all other persons” than the free white 


grants from Mew-England, are among the most . 
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_this division, from its small territory (in the whole 
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population, “except indians not taxed,” and partly | 
by the erection of new states, not then expected to 
be filled with inhabitants. But if the calculation 
were extended to the year 1850 (only 36 years hence) 


but little greater than that of Virginia), divided} 

into sia states, and having twelve senators, will have 

a mighty undue preponderance, particularly in the 

most stable branch of the government. Without 

pretending to the spirit of prophecy, I venture to say 

that this thing will be a fruitful theme of complaint. 
The aforesaid preponderance will exist— 

1. Because as the “New Engkand states,” or, as the 
British faction has called them, “the narion of 
New England” have already a dense population, 
with very little vacant land, emigrations from them 
will be greater than heretofore; yet the number of 
senators will be retained. 

' 2. Because the land is not only better in the Jd: 

dle and Southern states than in the Eastern, but 

capable, in every respect, of sustainmg a much 

greater proportionate population, dread sinffs being 

abundant; and they have millions on millions of 

acres of the very first quality, over which the plough} 
ever was driven. 

3. Because by roads, bridges and e:nals (which | 
the easterm states have already, in great perfection) | 
and the power of sfeam applied to the purposes of; 
ecommerce, those immense tracts of fertile country | 
will be brought near to the great markets of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New-Orileans, the; 
natural places of deposit for their congregated pro- 
ductions. Look at the map, and behold the blooming 
regions opening to commerce! Behold the mighty! 
rivers, and contemplate the effect of the projected) 
eanals—ihe uttermost bounds of lake Superfor are | 
jomed to the 2tlantic’ ‘Trace the courses of the} 
JAssouri, the iississippi, the Clio, the Tennessee, | 
the Alabama, &c. &c. compute the quantity of rich | 
soil that they water, and compare that quantity with | 
the territory of the “narion of New England!” | 
As well might the wise men of Boston attempt. to 
ascend the cataract of Magara (which indeed, 
some English printers did intend to do in brigs of 
“a peculiar construction” at the beginning of the 
war!) as to confine a teeming population to the thin 
soils of Massachusetts, while the delightful fields of | 
the west open their youthful exuberance to honest | 
industry, and promise ease, wealt) and independence 
to healthful labor. This part of the subject might 
be‘enlarged upon to great adyartage, but we fear to 
become tedious. 


} 











SUPERFICIAL EXTENT IN SQUARE MILES. 


The eastern division contains 72,000 
The middle and southern, bounded east 

by the New England states and the Atlan- 

lic, north by the lakes, west bv the Mis- 

sissippi and south by the gulph of Mexico 

and the Spanish posses sions 928,000) 


Without taking imto computation the immense 
regions west of the Mississippi, estimated at 400: 
millians of acres, and abounding with all that can 
eontribute to the wants of millions on millions of 
men. 


We shall now proceed to touch upon concerns 
that some of our eastern brethren have pretended to 
be exclusively interested in. The extent of the delu- 
sion that has been practised, particularly in respect 
to these things, and the wonderful impudence with 
which that delusion has beea thrust upon the peo 
ple, makes the facts exceedingly interesting; and I 
invite the niccst scrutiny of the followimg state- 
ments. 
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the “enemy of commerce!’’: 

When Europe shall have repose (and the war can- 
not be eternal) the Eastern section of the union will 
not have an eighth of the exports of the United 
States. The soil cannot produce many surplus com- 
modities, and the “carrying trade”? will be done. 

With these facts before us, have we not cause te 
wondef at the impudent delusions palmed upon the 
honest yeomanry of the East by the British faction? 
1; it not strange that certain members of congress: 
uave been suflered to advance and support the like 
preposterous ideas in the capitol? 

Having, I think, se¢//ed this matter, I shall proceed 
\o the consideration of another, on which, with more 
semblance of justice, the faction has depended. 


TONNAGE] 814, 
Registered. Totai. 
1. Eastern division 429,078 595,788 
2. Middle 408,265 601,590 
3. Southern 156,959 217,406 


In this favorite theme of declamation, the Eastern 
division, though it has a decided superiority over 
ithe Southern, is less interested than the Middle 
|division. But where and how is this excess of ton- 
nage employed? In carrying the prodactions of the 
“astern states to market? No, no: but m transport- 
ing the rich commedities of the southern section to 





; ; ‘all parts of the world. What southern port is there 

n 19as the value of}* ’ ' nee } 

The amount of exports | | and $8,495,127 that a “yankee” vessel does not enter, seeking busi- 
$30,032,109 in domestic prod pI Ish <4 


in foreign articles—total % 38,/36. 


ness? Ifthe favorite notion of faction should prevail, 


. | aniac-threat of dividing the union were te 
. mod (in whiz falue of the do-|#0d the maniac-threat of dividing the ani 
The year 1792 (in which 14 


mestic and foreign goods is Pep 


arated. in the take place, would the eastern vessels be found in the 


1S , ts? Verily, they would not. They would: 
smere) Tresents us ttount of the fair {Southern ports? Verily, they ; 
“— © gE perinys ngy em In 1810the be rotting at the wharves of the “ereat commercial 
rade 0 e Unite ales : ' 


population h ! 
tic produce slone was more fWice the amount 


of the whole exports in 1792; 





‘ts of states” —or used for fire-wood. The surpius produce 
aving doubled, Kports of domes- | pius p 


of the southern division, directly and indirectly, 
give. more business to the shipping of JéJassachusetts 


In 1792 the Eastern divis<ported only one- than all that Massachusetts raises or produces. J 
n ie Eas ; 


fifth of the whole. The sameprtion (owk-FIPTH) | 


of domestic produce holds °° the other years 
of peace; and even if the fg produce be taken 
into the calculation the g fact will not be 
terially varied. 
w Bat tect at the exports 13 i» Raimere ex- 
porting mote than ali the +78 land states! See 
the note below for other "sens. And what 
will the “enterprising peof the eastern states 
say when the fact is stat*t for every honest 
American meréhant vessef S#a¢ee have had at 
sea since the war, the por*imore has had five, 


though the Chesapeake 2 So closely blocka-| 


ded. Let these things beted upon. They are 
true. 


Who could have thor at they whe would 

have “disturbed earth a With their - eies 
oO terest in it/ 

for commerce had only o* 19 

In 1792 the exports lack” state of South 
Carolina were equal tXports of the “great 
commercial? states of Afsetts and New Hamp- 
shire; and if peace to ¢d should happen to- 
morrow, the exports ¢S*ate would be more 
valuable than the expdll the “nation of New 


‘speak of a time of peace, and speak confidently, re- 
ig wing foreign trade, 


PAYMENT OF DUTIES—-1812, 





1. Eastern gross amount 4,854,858 
%. Middle 8,452,059 
3. Southern 1,655,678 


There is nothing that has been more grossly re- 
|presented than this. The impudent faction has pre- 
tended to say, that the Eastern division contributed 
\what they (jirst) paid in duties, to the revenue? 
‘Let me ask the honest question—Is it the merchant 
or the consumer that pays the duty? Common sease 
is insulted by the query. Do the eastern states cone 
sume the goods they import? There is no people in 
America that live so truly dome sticas thev, except 
those whose remoteness from the sea-board prohibits 
an indulgence in foreign commodities. Virginia cons 
sumes more wine, spirits, dry goods and other hea- 
vily dutied articles, than ail the Wew-England states; 

but Virginia sends no foreign goods to Wew-England 
for sale!—whereas, all the southern ports are fre- 

quented with the vessels of these states, filled with 

such commodities. Why, even to Baitimore, a port 








° i that rivals Bost 22 in eral commer e. : sin } 
=o 5) : c 


used in our own mants at home. But the 
§<commercial interest” Eastern division is re- | 
presented in congreg/ly-one members—ayd | 
South Carsiina has on” Yet the am Care: | 


. , 999 
lina members are “er! Commerce ! | 


Taking the periods from 1791 to 1812, 
inclusive Marylankported nearly, if not 
quite, as much as WPrtis—but Massachusetts 


mercantile house has received, annually, from 4 te 
(550,006 dollars werth of goods from Boston and 
Salem tor sale!—and there are many others deeply 
interested in the same trade !'—How much of such 

goods has Bosten and Salem received from Balti 

more? None of any account—they receive pay for _ 
them in provisions chiefly; which they either conpurre, 

duty free, or send to foreign countrigs, te empi ay 

thea surplus tonnage, ‘ 


is the “great commercial state,” and Maryland is’ 
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The pretence is so disgusting, that 1 have not 
patience to examine it further.* 

DUTY ON EXPORTS 

It was proposed, by a member from the southern 

division, to alier the constitution of the U. States 
so xs to admit of a duty on exports. ‘Yhe clause 
that forbids it, was originally inserted for the pro- 
tection of the agriculturalists of the middle and 
southern divisians of the confederacy ; but tht pro- 
bability is, that, as well to raise a revenue as to pro- 
tect our own manufacturers, the proposed alteration 
will take place at an early day ; and the same usages 
and customs be adopted, in principle, though they 
will vary in form and extent, as prevail in all com- 
Mercial nations. 

' At about the time this proposition was made, the 
inflated faction that rides the eastern division of the 
United States, was going on at full speed. That 
fully should be the canstant accompaniment of ex- 
travagance, may be expected ; but that the stupidity 
should prevail that dictated a resolve like the foi- 
lowing at one of the factious assemblieg held in 
Massachusetts, is amazing ! 

' “Resalved, ‘That we perceive with indignation and 
regret, a vital stroke directed at the commerce and 
prosperity af the northern states, in some of the pro- 
Posed amendments of the constitution of the United 
States, recommended by Mr. Jackson of Virginia, 
particularly the first, which vests congress with the 
gh of laying duties en exports, which power we 
have reason ta anprehend would be so exercised as 
to render the northern states tributary to the southern.” 

Such is the silly and absurd stuff that base men 
introduced to excite jealousy and enkindle discord. 
We know not whether most ta despise the ignorance 
or reprehend the malignity of this resolution. 

Let us examine the matter. Premising, however, 
that while the eastern divisien has arrived, compa- 
Fatively, at its senith of native exparts, through the 
density of its population, that the middle and south- 
ern have not attained the one-twentieth of what they 
might export with a like fulness of inhabitants ; 
which they will probably have in 30 or 40 years—at 
least, several of the greaé states will be as thickly 
peopled, 

Take the year 1811—- 
Whole export of domestic articles were 
valued at $45,294,043 

OF which the eastern division exported 8,835,089, 
one-fifth of the whole—therefore for one cent that 
the Eastern division would pay, the other divisions 
would pay four cents. Rut the first would pay even 
less; for its productions are not of that character to 
command a sale, like the productions of the other 
parts of the union. 

If it be objected to this, that part of the produc- 
tions of Vermenz and Connecticut go into the New 
York markets for exportation; let it be noted that a 
Jarge part of the exportatians of Boston, &c. are 





*The following paragraph from one of the British 
€ssays inserted in a Boston paper, when the fever of 
folly was at its extreme, deserves record. It well 
sliews the meanness and villainy of the faction 

“People of Massachusetts $—LOOK at this mon- 
strous fact, and reconcile it if vou can with the 
doctrine, “representation and taxation must go to- 
gether,” a doctrine which you bled so freely to es- 
tablish, ts : 


The states of Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio send| 


22 representatives to congress while Massachusetts 
sends but 20. Yet these three states have in 25 
years paid but 12,000 dollars into the national trea- 


| the five Mew England states have never yet exported 


— 
drawn from the middle and southern ports. From 
careful view of the subject I give an opinion, that 


to foreign countries, sever miliions of their native 
produce or industry, per annum. These calculations 
are made on the zotion that the merchant pays the 
duty, which is by no means the case. 
: DIRECT TAX. 
Of the direct tax of the United States lately assessed, 
The Eastern division will pay $664,277 95 
Middle 1,192,512 94 
Southern 1,143,409 11 





a 





$3,000,000 00 

Then as to their members in congress ( both 
houses )— 

As 3,000,000, the whole tax, is to 218 the whole 
number of members, so is 664,277 to 48 members, 
and a small remainder. 

But the Eastern division that complains of not 
being represented, has fifty-one members. 

BALTIMORE AND BOSTON—1805.* 
Baltimore, the “enemy of commerce,’ exported to 
foreign countries 
Dcemestic articles to the value of $3,408,545 
Foreign ditto 7,450,937 
10,859,486 
Boston, the “friend of commerce” exported 








Domestie articles 2,544,408 
Foreign ditto 9,450,544 
11,994,947 


So that in that year Boston was only one eleventh 
more a place of cqammerce than Baltimore, and a 
large part of that very eleventh was derived from 
Baltimore! on an average since then, J belieye the 
exports of Dultimore have kgen greater than thése of 
Bostou. 





TONS. 
Baltimore had of registered vessels, inlz11 88,398 
Beston do. 123,572 
Baltimore aggregate tons in 1811 103,444 
Boston do 149,121 


In the quantity of tonnage Boston had almost one- 
third more then Baltimore; but nearly that third was 
employed in the coasting trade or fisheries; the 
foreign trade of Baltimore bemg about as great as 
the trade of Boston. 

POLITICAL STRENGTH OF PARTIES. 
1. Eastenn.—“ Federal majvrities”— 
Massachusetts 11,000 
Connecticut 5,000 
Rhode-Island 1,000——17,000 
New-Hampshire and Vermont, divided. 
2. Mivpite.—“Republican majorities’ — 


New-York 15,000 
New-Jersey 3,000 
Pennsylvania . 20,000 
Maryland 6,000 
Ohio 13,000 





Deduct for Delaware fed. maj. 1000: 66,000 
3. Sourszern.—Republican” majorities— 


Virginia 25,000 
Kentucky 15,000 
North-Carolina 12,000 
Tennessee 9,000 
South Carolina 11,000 
Georgia 10,000 
Louisiana 4,000-———86,000 


The estimate of the “strength of parties,” made 
up after some reflection, 1 ¢/ink may be taken as 
generally correct. Accuracy is not affected; but, 








sury, While Massachusetts has paid 42,000,000 !!! 
6. more than 3000 times as iuch.” | 


*I select this year as particularly favorable te 
Bestar. : 
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upon the whole, placing all the people of the seve- 
ral states on the same footing as to the right of 
suffrage, I do not believe it would be found very far’ 
from the truth, in the aggregate. 

The “republican majority” in the United States 
is, at least, 120,000 votes. | 

To the preceding we intended to have added some 
comparative statements as to the internal resources 
and prospects of the several divisions, which, tor the 
reasons given in the introduction, are deferred for 
the present. Ina little while we may have further 
light on these matters, and be enabled to investigate 
them, as well as offer some remarks to explain and 
enforce the preceding items. 

Warmly attached to honest “.Vew-England;” but 
as warmly opposed to a faction that (¢o me_) appears 
to have lost sight of the American character—an 
recommending confusion and civil war, and injuring 
the section of country it affects te protect, I hope 
an appeal to the reason of the people will not be in 
vain. The interest of all the states is union and har- 
mony—the majority must and ought to govern—and, 


recommending it to husbandmen, to avoid the luxu- 
ries of the day and live upon the produce of their 
farms. The beauties of the poet are, in my pinion, 
surpassed by the wisdom of the philosopher. In 
that memorable invitation of his friend to.supper, 
hear him sing! . 


| 
sunt nobis mitia poma 
Castane molles, et pressi copia lactis. 


The liberal translation we used to give this bill 
of fare at grammar school, was, we have mellow up- 
ples, boiled chesnuts, and a plenty of curds and cream. 
A volume might be written on this single text. I 
will only remark, that Virgil wrote at the most lux- 
urious epoch of the Roman empire, when the luxury 
and extravagance of that people surpassed every 
thing that ever happened before or since ; and yet 





q\ this sage patriot advises, in a manner the most per- 


suasive and delightful, to live on home produce.— 
In this bill of fare no foreign luxury is mentioned, 
but only the delicious productions of Mantua. 

Have we not occasion of similar advice in our 
days? and oh, my friend, that we could employ the 





in the lancuage of general Futon, I can devoutly say 
—“Frenzy to the brain that shall plot to dismember, 
and leprosy to the arm that will not draw to defend, 
the union.” 





= 


Real Independence. 


The following excellent paper was read before the 
Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, in February, 
1813, and will appear in their 3d vol. of transactions, 
which is now in the press. 

The sentiments contained in this paper, would al- 
ways deserve the serious attention of our agricultu- 
rai fellow-citizens, but they are more particularly 
worthy of consideration at the present time, when, 
owing to the war, the prices of various articles hi- 
therto deemed of the first necessity, are necessarily 
much higher than usual. 


Observations on the propriety of a farmer living on the 
produce of his own land, by James Tilton, M. D.— 


Read Feb. 9, 1813. 
Bellevue, near Wiimington, (Del.) Dec. 25, 1813. 


Dear stn—I have to beg your pardon for omitting 
to contribute to the useful labors of your agricultu- 
ral society. In return for my negligence, I propose 
to entertain you with a subject entirely new. Multi- 
tudes of writers instruct us how to raise corn, Cat- 
tle, &c. but I find none, of modern date, who in- 
form the farmer how to live to the greatest advan- 
tage, on the produce of his plantation. I shall at- 
tempt this interesting subject, with this single apo- 
logy, that I hope you will wot accuse me of vanity 
or egotism, from the frequent reference to myself, 
since I declare to you, that my object is to convince 
my fellow farmers, the opinions and advice I give 
are as practicable, as they are reasonable and profit- 
able. 
have been strongly impressed upon my mind better, 
than by. interweaving some history of my domestic 
economy, since I became a farmer; together with 
the advantages resulting therefrom. 

When I resolved to retire to my little plantation 
of about 60 acres, it was natural to cast about, 





Indeed, I cannot communicate ideas, that 


same influence! for the best classics agree, that 
Macznas the proud minister of the powerful Augus- 
‘tus, thought himself honored. by Virgil’s invitation. 
Independence lis been the theme of descant from 
the days of 1776 to this'time. During the revolu- 
tion, independence of government or self-govern- 
ment, as it was emphatically styled, was the rage, 
from Georgia to Maine. At present, an equal zeal 
appears for independence in our clothing. And, yet, 
strange to tell, few or none of us think of eating 
and drinking independently. Is it not a thousand 
times more ridiculous to send to the East and West 
Indies for breakfast and supper, than to Europe for 
clothing ? It would seem as if we were so constituted 
as to admit but one subject at atime, into our heads, 
and that one of dire necessity. We are compelled 
to make our own clothes; and Provitlence may in 
compassion to our weakness, by cutting us off from 
foreign luxuries, oblige us to eat our own better 
victuals. All good men, like Virgil, will be forward 
and early in promoting a reformation, equally impor- 
tant in private economy and public policy. 
Whatever apology the inhabitants of cities and 
towns may have, for their obstinate adherence to 
tea, coffee, &c. surely farmers have none. Their 
farms furnish much better food, and at a cheaper 
rate. How then are we to estimate the folly of cross. 
ing the ocean at an expense and hazard incalculable, 
for the sole purpose of indulging in articles univer- 
sally admitted to be injurious to health and destruc- 
tive of property? A Chinese would give ten break- 
fasts of tea for one of milk. An American farmer 
|purchases tea, at great expense, when he might 
have plenty of milk and other good things for no- 
thing. Which of these characters discover the 
wise dictates of native distinct; and which shews us 
the depravity of infatuation? 

But a gentleman farmer, who has plenty of reve- 
nues, and may live as he lists and do as he likes, will 
answer me, that I reason like an attorney on one side, 
regardless of the good sense and general informa 
tion of my fellow citizens. I, in that case reply, 
that I acknowledge myself an attorney upon one side, 
and the general information of my fellow-citizens; 













































































and, therefore, do not hesjtate to state my arguments 
with confidence and energy, against a peculiar infa- 
tuation. And if called upon to account for it, I an- 
swered: that when we were British colonists, we 
were forced to be subservient to the the lucrative po- 
licy of the mother country; we,were taught to drink 
tea, coffee rum, &c. and ta indulge mw a variety of 
foreign luxuries in subserviency to their carrying are if 
trade. They did not encourage the like among they TE 


amongst agricultural authorities, for advice and in- 
struction. As remarked above, I found many to ad- 
vise me in the production of grain, stock, &c. but 
Virgil alone how to eat and drink. Besides regard- 
ing his Georgics as a standard of agricultural science 
‘to this day, I was led to consider his Eclogues as 
recommending agricultural life, from the superior 
capacity for enjoyment it gave to its votaries, above 
all other employments ; and, at the same time, as 
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.ever, the more advanced in years frequently remark, 
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own people. The policy of the British was to favor 
the use of their own malt liquors and other domes- 
tic productions; and to probibit rum, even of their 
own colonies; and tea and coffee were dutied and re- 
gulated in such a manner, that the use of them was 
very limited, among farmers at least. They thought 
it more expedient to send them to us; and would 
fain have made us pay duty upon them, besides 
freight and other charges. This gave occasion to 
our disunion; and considering we had spirit and en- 
etgy enough to seperate from so unjust a nation of 
merchants, I appeal to the good sense of my coun- 
trymen, if itis not very astonishing, that it has ne- 
ver vet occurred to us, to abandon the vicious and 
injurious habits imposed upon us by mercantile in- 
trigues, It might well have been expected, that 
we should have felt some resentment at the means 
employed, as well as the measures of government, 
for enslaving us. But, strange to tell, from the day 
of our deliverance to this time, we have consumed 
their teas with apparent delight. 

But my plan may be further criticised, by asking, 
how do* you entertain your friends without tea or 
coffee? Lanswer, that I do not own either tea-cups 
or saucers, and yet, Iam atno loss to entertain my 
friends agreeably. My dinner is.not very different 
from that of other folks. 
eat out of soup plates. Supper is the principal meal 
of entertainment; and with the best fruits of the 
season, with and without cooking; bread, butter, 
cheese, &c, I can make a handsome display, and 
furnish a more delicious and salutary aliment, than 
with tea and coffee. Qld and young never fail to 
commend those repasts. It must be confessed how- 


I am chief gardener in a lot of two acres. My local 
situation precludes me from extensive professional 
duties; but such as fallsto my lot are not neglect- 
ed. All this too without self-denial, so great as 
might be imagined; for although I have quit the use 
of wine, along with other foreign luxuries, I indulge 
ina cheering glass of spirit and water, once or twice 
a day. For this purpose, I prefer good rye whiskey 
or high proof apple-brandy; for I scorn to go abroad 
for any thing that Ican get better at home. 

Are not these advantages worthy of communica- 
ting to my brother farmers? Is there aman among 
you, that duly estimates a cheerful and vigorous old 
age, free from pain and decrepitude, who will think 
these blessings dearly purchased by taking Vir- 
te advice, to live on the produce of his own 

arm, 

It would take up too much time and space to be 
particular as to the rest of my family. Suffice it to 
observe, that if any of them go from home a few 
days, they rejoice on returning to their domestic 
fare; and I have never known a person yet, who had 
once lived with me, that objected to returning and 
living with me again, on account of the well known 
family economy. 

By living on the produce of our farms, I would 


Breakfast and supper I/not wish to be understood, as excluding all trade 


and commerce. Individuals may exchange, and states 
.and nations trade to advantage. But these abstract 
ideas are very different from the habitual folly of our 
country. Trade should be encouraged when adyan- 
tageous ; but acommerce that is injurious ought to 
be repressed. The different states of the union might 
exchange commodities to great advantage even in 
articles of diet. These should be regarded as do- 





that, however they may now and then relish a feast 


Of this sort, they are very reluctant to relinquish 


their old habits. But I have the satisfaction to ob- 
serve, that all my younger brethren and sisters, who 
are less corrupted by fashion and habit, do not hesi- 
tate to declare their willingness to give up their tea 
and coffee, every day, for a Virgilian supper. 

But what are the advantages of this Virgilian eco- 
nomy? I answer, many. In a political point of 
view, it gives us independence. This requires no 
demonstration. It also saves many lives; for since 
my residence at or near Wilmington, more fine 
young mev of the borough have died, in the West- 
India trade, than from any other cause whatever. 

As to expense, besides the tea and china ware, 
the time and maintenance of one person about a 
house is nearly saved from the washing and piddling 
Which these frivolous trinkets require. 

In point of health, if you will indulge me in talk- 
ing about myself, as a familiar example, I will in- 
form you how [J have profited by Virgil’s advice.— 
When I resided at Dover, in a flat couutry and vapid 
atmosphere, the faculty advised me to live above the 
climate. Besides my meridian before dinner, I gener- 
ally drank wine in the afternoon, All would not do. 
Y¥ was obliged to fly for my life to this hilly country. 
While I resided in Wilmington, I continued my 
usual habits. Soon afterwards I was attacked by the 
gout, and had regular fits for some years. Since I 


became a farmer and indulged the Virgilian economy,4have for shop use. 


¥ have never had the gout. For more than 12 years, 
I have been free from this scourge of intemperance. 
Although I am now on the wrong side of 60 years of 
age, my feet have recovered their tone and hardi- 
hood; I can walk and ride, and do manual labor as 
well asever I could. The trimming of my orchards 
isan amusement reserved for my own hands; for I 
would not be hired to let an aukward fellow spoil my 
fruit trees. Inever learned to reap or mow; but Fean 
shock wheat, or make hay, with any body, Besides , 


mestic produce, and ought certainly to be prefer- 
red to those of foreign growth. There is a distinc- 
tion to be taken between sending to New-England 
for codfish, and sending to China for tea. The same 
may be said of bringing rice from Carolin’, and rum 
from the West-Indies. Having a continent of our 
own, if domestic commerce were duly cultivated, 
we should have occasion but for few articles from the 
eastern continents. As no tin has been discovered 
in America, we ought to import it from England or 
elsewhere, as we can get it most conveniently. But 
certainly the importation of iron ought to be discou- 
raged, 

You will perceive that I have advocated a general 
proposition, that of living on domestic fare, in pres 
ference to foreign luxuries. Much might be added 
in detail on the subject of frugal, healthful and ine 
dependent living. Your treatise on brown biscuit is 
an excellent specimen of this sort. Although I com- 
menced the use of biscuit along with my husbandry, 
you have taught me to make it better than I used to 
do. My present composition ig two parts of ship 
stuff, and one of common flour. The bakers inform 
me, a little flour is necessary to the due consistence 
or tenacity of the dough. Well baked biscuit of this 
sort with boiled milk, is my regular breakfast at 
home. Being always ready I find biscuit a great ace 
ccmmodation to a family. I commonly break my 
biscuit in a wooden mortar, which I happened to 
A friend of mine, who had lost 
his teeth, teok occasion to observe one day at break- 
fast, that he found my mortar the best substitute for 
teeth that he had ever discovered. I mention these 
little circumstances with a view to remove all possi- 
ble objectians to a form of bread that is equally fru- 
gal, healthful and delicious. , 

Regarding this essay as fundamental on the sube 
ject of independent living, if well received by your 
society, it may give encouragement ta numberlesg 
details, all tending to shew the wide distinctjon bee 
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tween good living and fine or fashionable living: a 
distinction which if generally and well understood, 
would be of immense consequence to society at large. 

With great respect, I am, dear sir, your friend and 


humble servant, 
JAMES TILTON. 


Ricwary Peters, Esq. 
President of the Philadelphia Agric. Soc. 


[The editor of the Weekly Register, who has the 
honor to consider Dr. Tilton (physician and surgeon 


general of the United States) asea revered friend, | 


has partook of the repasts he describes ; that excel- 
jent man literally lives as he recommends that others 
should do. ] 








Legislature of Connecticut. 
GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 
Gentlemen of the Council, 
Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

Since the last session of the general assembly, it 
appears that negociations for peace have commenced 
between the United States, and the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. To the people and go- 
vernment of this state, whose sentiments respecting 
the origin and progress of the war are well known, 
any sincere and honorable endeavors to bring it to a 
close could not fil to be acceptable. Negociations, 
however, in the midst of active hostilities are as un- 
promising as they are unusual. If there existed no 
intrinsic difficulties in settling the terms of accom- 
modation, this circumstance alone should induce us 
to admit with caution the expectation of a favorable 
result. 

Iam not informed that any effectual arrangements 
are made by the national government to put our sea- 
coast into a more respectable state of defence. — 
Should the plan of the last campaign be revived, 
and especially should the war retain the desolating 
character it has been made to assume, the states on 
the Atlantic border cannot be insensible to the dan- 
gers which await them. ‘To provide for the common 
defence” was an avowed, and it may with truth be 
said the chief, purpose for which the present consti- 
tution was formed. How far this object is promoted 
by aiming at foreign conquest, and resigning our 
most wealthy and populous frontier to pillage and 
devastation, becomes a momentous inquiry. Whate- 
ver, measures, gentlemen, you may think proper to 
adopt on the occasion, I feel assured they will flow 
from an equal regard to our own rights and to the 
interests of the union. In any event, 1 am persuaded 


that we shall place no reliance on the forbearance of 


a declared enemy, and that if the aid to which we 
are entitled is withheld, the means which God has 
given us will be faithfully employed for our safety 

It is with concern I lay before you an official ac- 
count of the destruction of a very considerable num- 
ber of private vessels at Saybrook, by a detachment 
from the British squadron. The misfortune is im- 
bittered by the reflection that it would probably 
have been prevented by a small force stationed in 
fort Fenwick at the entrance of Connecticut river. 
it will be recollected that a guard, authorised by the 
United States, was kept at that post nearly the whole 
of the last season. It was dismissed early in Decem- 
ber. Information of the exposed condition of these 
Vessels, and of the consequent apprehensions of the 
town for its own safety, was duly transmitted to the 
war-department, and the attention of the government 
to these impertant objects was earnestly solicited. 
It was presumed, as there were regular troops in the 
Vicinity, either that the request would be promptly 


complied with, or, if such an arrangement was in-. 

convenient, that this government would be frankly. 
and seasonably apprized of it. In the latter event, 
the force of the state would have been applied not 

less readily to the protection of the persons. and 

property of our citizens, than it had been to the, 
defence of the national squadron. Under the circum- 

stances then existing, the council, whom I particu- 

larly consulted, could not think it advisable for the 

‘state-government to interfere. : 

| The facility with which this enterprize was effect - 
ed having emboldened the enemy to approach other 

harbors on the sound, I have felt it my duty, at the 

urgent request of the inhabitants, to direct troops to. 
ibe stationed at various points, and to adopt other 

measures of precaution suited to the occasion. I 

rejoice that so soon after these occurrences I am per- 

mitted to avail myself of the assistance and direc- 

tion of the general assembly. 

In reviewing our means of defence, gentlemen, 
you will perceive a deficiency of field artillery. The 
particular description of guns which were ordered 
by a former resolution of the assembly it has been 
found impracticable to obtain; and yet such additions 
are made to the corps of artillerists by the orgam- 
zation of the state troops, and the patriotism of mi- 
litary exempts, that we are brought to the alterna- 
tive of disbanding some of the companies, or of 
supplying them with ordnance. These additions to 
our military strength are indeed temporary and will 
cease with the causes that produced them, but the 
guns vou may now procii'e must be an acquisition ef 
permanent value; especially if it should be thought 
expedient to convert a portion of the cayalry into. 
fying artillery—a change which it is believed would 
be highly acceptable to them, and which it is obvi- 
ous must add greatly to our effective force. 

Whilst bestowing your usual attention upon the 
militia, you will not lose sight of the importance of 





ment, when in actual service, under the authorify of 
the state. A plan for that purpose was devised but 
not matured at the last session. On this subject J 
will barely remark, that militia composed _princi- 
pally of substantial citizens with whom war is not 
a profession, and whose love of civil order is habi- 
tual, must be presumed not to require those rigid 
rules enforced by sanguinary punishments, which 
have been deemed indispensable in a regular army. 
Although our navigation will be necessarily embar- 
rassed by a continuance of the war, we have the 
consolation of beholding it at length freed from 
the restraints of our own government. As the prin- 
cipal reason assigned for imposing the last restric- 
tions existed in full force at the time of their re- 
moval, we have grounds to conclude that the whole 
system is relinquished from a persuasion that it is 
unauthorised by any provision of the constitution, 
1s well as from a conviction of its injurious effects 
upon the best interests of the country. In this view 
»f the subject we may indulge the hope that indivi- 
dual industry and commercial enterprize will not in 
future be subdued nor discouraged by novel and ha- 
zardous experiments, and that the benefit of a cor- 
rect and stable policy wili be seen and appreciated. 
The encouragement already exiended by the legis- 
lature to the manufacturing interests of the state 
has been amply rewarded. I trust establishments for 
these objects are not multiplied beyond what the 
probable condition of the country, upon the return 


that we may therefore congratulate ourselves on an 
important increase of productive capital, with the 
prospect of its being permanently and advantage- 
ously employed, Should the general assembly alsu 





establishing a system of regulations for their govern. , 


of an active commerce will be found to justify, and - 
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tend a fostering hand to agriculture and domestic 
manufactures, the effect could not be otherwise than 
eminently beneficial. The cultivators of the soil 
have a just claim to the patronage of every well-re- 
giuated government; whilst no principle in political 
rere | is more evident, than that an improved 
state of husbandry, and of the arts associated with 
it, isa direct augmentation of the essential resour- 
ces of the commonwealth. 

The demands upon the treasury in consequence of 
our various military preparations will suggest the 
expediency of improving the funds of the state, if 
itcan be accomplished without adding materially 
to the burdens already felt by our constituents—The 
expense both of blood and treasure arising from 
the present contest is perhaps not more to be la- 
mented, than its unhappy influence upon the politi- 
cal institutions and moral principles of the nation.— 
if we cannot restore peace, we may do much to di- 
minish the baneful effects of war. Such expedients, 
gentlemen, as you may propose, to check the pro- 
gress of licentiousness and impart energy to the laws, 
shall receive my zealous co-operation. 

Gentlemen, notwithstanding the nation is unfortu- 
nately involved in the struggles which have long agi- 
tated the eastern continent, let us beware of allow- 
ing our passions or prejudices to be engaged in the 
conflicting interests of the old world. ‘The wonder- 
ful changes continually occurring in that region will 


{disposition of the Creek lands. 


tertain of the liberal and honorable conduct of the 
commander of the Diomede, American privateer, in 
forwarding to them, unopened, several letters from 
Surrinam, which the fortune of war had placed jn 
his possession. 


Tur Creek wan.—is finished, says report. We 
daily expect the details and particulars. They have 
submitted unconditionally. Several of the chiefs, 
and among them Wetherford, the leader of the 
butchery at fort Mims, have given themselves up. 
A chief of Cowetau, accompanied by Marshal, a 
half breed, is on his way to Washington city to con- 
sult the president (as is supposed) on the probable 
Gen. Pinkney was 
in command at the junction of the Coosa and Tala- 
poosa, and general Jackson was on his return march 
to fort Williams. The deluded wretches have suf: 
tered a dreadful penalty for their most horrible 
crimes. What they were and what they are, are 
fruitful themes for reflection and remark. 


DIsvONCHABLE WARFARE. An enemy’s squadron 
has appeared off the Southern coast. A copy of a 
proclamation of Cocurane addressed to the NEGROES, 
dated at Bermuda, April 2, has been received at Say 
vannah; but as the editors have thought it “inex- 
pedient” to publish it, we have not seen acopy. If 
this proclamation is what we are led to believe it to 
be, it caps the climax of dishonor and barbarity and 





produce their proper effect here, by admonishing us should give eternal infamy to the British name, un, 


conquest, and by teaching us to place a Just estimate 


of the evils of unprincipled ambition and a thirst of| less disavowed. 


Our ENvoys, Messrs, Bayard and Gallatin were at 


upon our own happy forms of government. We are| Amsterdam the beginning of April. 


urged by a sense of honor as wellas of duty to avoid | 


foreign predilections, and to cherish a real love of | fy Messenger. 


NeEGOCIATIONS Wits AMERICA. From Bell’s Week- 
America, as is well known to our 


our country; to extinguish, within the reach of our | readers, proposed some months since, that Russia 


influence, that spirit of political animosity which is| 


destructive of the remedial powers of the constitu- 

tion, to wait patiently for the free and efficient ope- 

yation of public opinion, and in the mean time, with 

a humble trust in Divine Providence, to resist firm- 

ly, and from whatever guarter, every encroachment 

upon our rights. JOHN COTTON SMITH. 
General assembly, May session, 1514. 


Soests of he Wear. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gewerat Hert has commenced a series of essays 
in the Boston Centinel addressed to the people of 
the United States. He savs he is innocent of the 
crimes of which he was found guilty; and requests 
a suspension of public opinion until his statement 
of the case is made out. 








should be the mediator between the United States 
and ourselves, and that both parties should, in some 
degree, qualify their pretensions according to the 
decision of their arbitrator. The motive of this 
proposal is very obvious. In the first place, however 
fijendly may be the present connections of England 
and Russia, itis a matier of notoriety that the marine 
rights of Englandare inno great favor with the court 
of Petersburg, and that the emperor Alexander and 
his ministers, if they decently could, would gladly 
avail themselves of any opportunity to abridge or 
qualify them. 


The proposal, therefore, to accept of Russia as 4 
mediator, or in in other words as an arbitrator (fot 
it is impossible in practice to observe any line be- 
tween them) was tantamount only to the admiussiona- 
ble party to adjust the differences between two ; and 
as such proposal is evidently contrary to every prin- 











Commopone Perry has been splendidly entertain | 
at Bgston. At the dinner given him on the 10th| 
inst. the following characteristic toasts was drank. 

The 10th of September, 1813. ‘The day on which 
a splendid column was added in the naval temple of | 
our country—on its entablature is enscribed, “We) 
lave met the enemy and they are ours.” 

The American navy—youngest child of Neptune, 
but heir apparent to glory. 

The American sailor—A daring youth to pluck 
victory from the lion’s mouth ! 

The mountain pine—It cradles the eagle, and 
bears its thunders to the enemy. 

Commodore Perry gave— 

The town of Boston—The birth-place of American 
liberty ; from whence, should she ever leave the 
cotntry, she will take her departure. 

Howonanie trieere.—Halifux, April 13. The 





officers of his majestv’s 64th regiment, adopted this 
public manner of testifying the high sense they en- 


ciple of common equity in ordinary and individual 
life, so it is equally unreasonable and unfair in politi- 
cal negociations. 


Lord Castlereagh, therefore, as may be seen by his 
correspondence, rejected this proposal upon these 
simple grounds, that the question in dispute was the 
extent of the maritime right of England, and there- 
fore that he could not admit of the arbitration of a 
third party—that those rights were fundamental 
laws of our policy abroad and at home, and therefore 
could not be brought into discussion, except as to 
their [shape and furmal exercise; that they were 
founded, moreover upon the peculiar circumstances 
of England as a naval nation, having one of the arms 
of her strength, and one of the weapons of her de- 
fence in her navyy—But, that these several rights 
must always be considered by us as sacred and in- 
alienable in their substance, still that the English 
ministry had no objection to open a conference and 


inegociation for such purpose. 
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BETTER TO COMMODORE PERRY. 
Bethlehem, January 9, 1814. 

Wonored and dear sir—The directors of the society 
of the united brethren commonly called Moravians, 
residing in this place, have been informed by the! 
rev. Mr. Schnall, late one of our missioners among, 
the Indians in Upper Cairada, who arrived here with 
his family after a long and troublesome journey, on 
the 30th of December last, of the friendly offices 
and generous protection which you have had the 
goodness to afford to our missionaries when the set- | 
tlement of our christian Indians on Thames river, 
was taken possession of by the army of the United 
States, under the command of general Harrison. 

Impressed with the most lively sense of gratitude 
for the numerous proofs of your benevolent disposi- 
tion towards our missionaries, when in distress and 
danger, the directors beg leave to present to you 
their sincerest and most cordial acknowledgments. 
May the Lord, whose servants you have taken plea- 
sure to protect, be your shield and your exceeding 
great reward, have you in his holy keeping, and 
bless you in life, in death, and throughout eternity. 





Please to accept, dear sir, this tender of the best 
wishes of the directors, whose humble organ I am 
happy to be on the occasion; and believe me person- 
ally to be, with sentiments of the most perfect es- 
teem, honored and dear sir, very respectfully, your 
most obedient and humble servant, 

JOHN G. CUNOW. 
Commedore Oliver H. Perry. 
MILITARY. 

Gen. Winchester lately confined at Quebec, arrived 
in Baltimore, last week. Gen. Chandler has also re- 
turned home. 

Whether Oswego has fallen or not, is yet unknown 
tous. In fact, though we have a multitude of para- 
graphs about the attack, the sum and substance of 
the whole is comprised in the official letters inserted 
below. The campaign has probably opened betore 
this day all along the lines, by land and water. 


Extract of a letter from commodore Chauncey, to the 


secretary of the navy, dated 


U. S. ship General Pike, Sackett’s Harbor, 
7th May, 1814. 


‘I received a letter from capt. Woolsey last even-| 


ing, dated at 6 o’clock P. M. on the Sth inst. The 
enemy had been cannonading Oswego about three 
hours when the express came away, without doing 


the enemy was marching to the Falls. All these ré- 
ports are unquestionably much exaggerated, and if 
it should turn out that Oswego has been taken, it 
will be found that the troops and seamen did their 
duty, and that the enemy has paid dearly for the 
place. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
ISAAC CHAUNCEY, 
Hon. Wm. Jones, secretary of the navy, Washington. 
Extract of a letter from mujor-general Brawn, dated 
7th of Muy, 1814. 
_ “I received a report from col. Mitchell by an ex- 
press who left him after the affairs of the day and 
night of the 5th. The enemy with his old fleet, one 
new ship and some gunboats, endeavoring to force 
the colonel from his position. They had not suc- 
ceeded in landing any force. Our garrison was un- 
dismayed, and, like brave men, tenacious alike of 
their honor and their post. The result of yesterday’s 
attack we know not.” 
Extract from a letter to the war department, dated 
at Suckett’s Harbor, May 6th 1814. 

“My letter of the 4th advised you that the Bri- 
tish fleet had made their appearance on the 
lake, and that I suspected Oswego was their object, 
as the navy stores, necessary for the large vessels, 
were believed to be there on their way to this place. 
Col. Mitchel of the 2d artillery, who commanded 
there, was apprised (both of the fact of the British 
fleet being out and of my suspicions) by express. A 
letter from him of yesterday says, “the British 
fleet are now before this place.” A cannonading in 
the afternoon for three hours, again this morning, was 
distinctly heard here, whence I conclude that there 
have been two attacks. Mitchel and his detach- 
ment will do their duty; but as the naval ascendan- 
cy of the enemy enables him to bring his whole 
force upon the place, the issue must be held to bs 
doubtful. ‘The commodore [Chauncey] has not as- 
certained that the new ships of the enemy are out. 

NAVAL. v 
The difficulty of communicating between the 
naval posts om lake Ontario and Evie, has rendered it 
necessary to make the latter a separate command, 
So says the Erie paper; as also that captain Sinclair 
is to have that command, Captain Ellod# joins com. 
modore Chauncey. 

The United States brig ZatizZesnake, lieut. com, 

Renshaw, sailed from Wilmington, N. C. ona cruise 





any injury. He had been twice repulsed in his at- 


spirits, and expected to be able to hold out until 
reinforcements arrived. Col. Mitchell and captain 
Woolsey are both excellent officers, and I may say, 
without disparagement to any other corps, that the 
3d regiment of artillery is one of the best disci- 
plined corps in the army, and is remarkable for the 
great number of scientific and correct officers in it— 
we therefore may expect a most gallant defence of 
Oswego ; if the enemy has succeeded in taking the 
place, he has paid dearly for it. ‘The attack, 1 pre- 
sume, was renewed yesterday morning, as the guns 
were heard distinctly atthis place from morning un- 
til about 2 P. M. when the firing ceased.’ 


Copy of aletier from commodore Chauncey, to the se- 


cretary of the navy. 
U. S. ship General Pike, Sackett’s Harbor, 
May 7; 5 o'clock, P. M. 1814. 


Sin—The enemy’s fleet passed in sight, about an 
hour since at a great distance, and standing for 
Kingston. We have several vague reports, that the 
enemy landed from 1500 to 3000 men, and that they 
¢arried the fort at Oswego by storm and put the gar- 
vison to the sword ; others, that the garrison, with 
captain Woolsey and seamen surrendered, and that 


! 


tempts to land, and the officers and men in higi | 


on the 2d inst. 

‘The York privateer of Baltimore, had a severe 
engagement with the British transport ship Lord 
Somers, off the Nova Scotia coast, on the 18th April, 
in which captain Staples and five men were killed, 
and twelve wounded, and was beaten off. 

‘The enemy vessels Bream and Fantome entered 
the bay at Eastport on the 26ih ult. and sent in their 
boats to destroy some smiull vessels that had taken 
vefuge there. They were beaten off by a small 
party (27) under lieutenant Manning, supposed 
with considerable loss. 

There are many British vessels of war off the 
eastern coast of the United States. 

A letter from Washington city says that on the 
night of the 12th inst. an attempt was made to set 
i fire to one of the old frigates lying at the navy vard, 
iso to burn the new frigate building near the old one. 

The 74 building at Charlestown, (Mass.) is ex- 
pected to be Jaunched on the fourth of July next. 

The Peacock and Epervier; unofficial particu- 
lars, &c.—Captain MWarrington’s modest detail of 
his splendid victory is inserted below; but there are 
many little things belonging to this glorious event, 
that ought not to be forgotten. It appears that the 
Epervier, being to wimdward, gallantly met the Pea- 
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cock; but the battle would have ended very soon, 
had not captain W. hailed to ascertain whether she 
had struck (her colors being shot way) by the time 
spent in which he lost a commanding position; for 
the action appeared to have ceased for the moment, 
and the brave Warrington would not shed bleod, 
wantonly. The force of the vessels in guns and 
weight of metal is the same, each rating 18 and 
carrying 22; but in men we had some superiority— 
the British having only 133, and we about 160; but 
the disparity of the execution done excites anew our 
wonder. The hull of the Peacock was not struck by 
a round shot, whereas on the larboard side of the} 
Epervier between fifty and sixty took effect, many 
of them within a foot of the water line!—and she 
was otherwise dreadfully mauled, and had one of 
her guns dismounted, with five feet water in her 
hold. She is one of the finest vessels of her class 
belonging to the enemy, built in 1812. She appears 
to have been one of their “dragging vessels;” tor it 
is said that “when she left London bets were three 
to one that she would take an American sloop of 
war or small frigate.” Among the seamen KILLED on 
board the Epervier were three impressed AMERI- 
CANS, of the names of Johnson, Peters and Roberts. 
‘This is horrible, and must not be. 

Captain WVarrington was little known except in 
the navy department, and to those who had the 
pleasure of his personal acquaintance, before this 
brilliant affair. He is from Véerginia. 

‘The U. S. sloop of war Frolic, J. Bainbridge com- 
mander, was taken by the Orpheus frigate on the 
26th ult, without firing a gun, her armament being 
thrown overboard in the chase. We have lost a fine 
vessel with a gallant crew—sucli is the fortune of 
war; but we have lost no honor. 

The U. S. corvette Adams, capt. Morrie, sailed 
from Savannah on the Sth inst. on another cruise.— 
During her last she ran over the space of 12,000 
miles. She sails exceedingly fast. 

The U. S. brig Enterprize has arrived at Charleston 
(from Wilmington N. C.) where she is to be statiened 
as a guard ship. 

The U. S. schooner Nonsuch, lieut. Kearney, has 
sailed from Charleston on a cruise. 

The British are sending from Engiand the frames 
of two frigates of 32 guns, and 2 brigs of war, for 
the lakes. Sir James Yeu is to be joined by 4 post 
captains, 8 lieutenants, and 14 midshipmen. 


Copies of letters from capt. Warrington to the secre- 
tary of the Navy. 
U.S. sleop Peacock, at Sea, 
-Lat. 27, 47, long. 80,9, 29th April, 1814. 


Srn—I have the honor to inform you, that we have 
this morning captured, after an action of 42 minutes, 
his majesty’s brig Epervier, riting and mounting 18 
$2 pound carronades, with 123 men, of wnom 8 
were killed and 13 wounded (accorting to the best 
information we could obtain.) Among the latter is 
her Ist lieut. whe has lost an arm and received a se- 
vere splinter wound on the hip. Nota man in the 
Peacock was killed and only two wounded, neither 
dangerously so. The fate of the Epervier would have 
been determined in much less time, but for the cir- 
cumstance of our fore-yard being totally disabled by 


' 


five feet water in his hold, his main-tep-mast was 
over the side, his main boom shot away, his fore. 
mast cut nearly in two and tottering, his fore rigging 
and stays shot away, his bowsprit badly wounded, 
and 45 shot holes in his hull, 20 of which were 
within a foot of his water line. By great exertion, 
we got her in sailing order just as the dark came on, 
In fifieen minutes after the enemy struck, the Pea. 
cock was ready for another action, in every respect 
but her fore-yard, which was sent down, fished and 
had the fore-sail set again in 45 minutes—such was 
the spirit and activity of our gallant crew. The 
Epervier had under her convoy an English herma- 
phrodite brig, a Russian and a Spanish ship, which 
all hauled their wind and stood to the E. N.E. | 
had determined upon pursuing the former, but found 
that it would not answer to leave our prize in her 
then crippled state, and the more particularly so, 
as we found she had $120,900 in specie, which we 
soon transferred to this sloop. Every officer, sea- 
menand marine did his duty, which is the highest 
compliment I can pay them. 
Iam, respectfully, 

L. WARRINGTON, 
P.S. From leut. Nicholson’s report, who was 
counting up the Epervier’s crew, there were 11 kill- 

ed and 15 wounded. L. W. 

Savannan, May 4, 1814. 
Str—I have the great satisfaction in being able to 
report to you the arrival of the Peacock at this an- 
chorage to-day, and also the arrival of the Epervier 
on Monday last. I have now to detail to you the 
reason of our separation. We made sail as mention- 
ed in my last, on the evening of the 29th of April, 
The next afternoon we were at half past five, abreast 
the centre of Amelia island, with the vessels in sight 
over the land, when two large ships, which had 
been seen sometime previous, a little to the north- 
ward of the island, were clearly ascertained to be 
frigates and in chase of us. In this situation, at the 
suggestion of lieutenant Nicholson, IF took out all 
but himselfand sixteen, officers and men, and stood 
to the southward along shore, on a wind, leaving 
him to make the best of his way for St. Mary’s, 
which place I felt confident he would reach, as the 
weather frigate was in chase of the Peacock, and 
the other was too far to the leeward to fetch him— 
at 9 we lost sight of the chaser, but continued stand- 
ing all night to the southward in hopes to get en- 
tirely clear of him—At day light we shortened sail 
and stood to the northward and again made the fri- 





gate ahead, who gave chase the second time, which 
he continued until 2 P.M. when finding he could 
not come up he desisted—In the evening we resume 
ed our course, and saw nothing until day-light on 
Tuesday morning, when a large ship supposed to be 
the same, was again seen in chase of us, and was 
again run out of sight. 

This morning at half past three, we made Tybee 


light and at half past eight anchored near the U. S, 
iship Adams. 


As the enemy is hovering close to St. 
Mary’s, I concluded that he had received informa- 
tion of, and was waiting to interceptus. According- 
ly we steered for this place, where we received in- 








two rounl shot in the starboard quarter from war 
first broadside, which .entively deprived us of the} 
use of our fore and fore-top-sails, and compelled us | 
to keep the shy: large throughout the remainder of| 
the action. 

This, with afew top-mast and top-gallant hack! 
stays cut away, afew shot through our sails, is the | 
onty injury the Peacock has sustained. Nota round | 
shot touched our hull; our masts and spars are as | 
sound as ever. When the enemy struck, he had! 


telligence of the Epervier’s arrival, after frighten- 
ing off a launch which was sent from the enemy’s 
ship to leeward on Saturday evening to cut him off 
from the land. 

From the 18th of April te the 24th we saw but 
one neutral and 2 privateers, both which was chased 
without overhauling, although we ran one among 
the shoals of Cape Carnaveral and followed him into 
four fathoms water. We have been ta the south» 
ward-as faras the Great Isaacs, and have cruized 
from thence to Maranilla reef, and along the Florida 
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shore to Cape Canaveral ; nota single running ves- 
sel has been through the Gulph in all this time.— 
The fleet sails from Jamaica under convoy of- a 74, 
two frigates and two sloops from the Ist to the 10th 
May. ‘They are so much afraid of our cruizers that 
several ships in the Havanna ready for sea, which 
intended to run it (as it is called) were forced to 
wait the arrival of the convoy from Jamaica. 

The Epervier, and her convey, were the first 
English vessels we had seen. 

We shall proceed in the execution of your further 
instructions, as soon as we can get,a fore-yard, pro- 
yisions and water. 

The Epervier is one of their finest brigs, and is 


ing tome, and must be gratifying to you, as it rives 
an earnest of what they will make in time; three 
only have been to sea before, and one only in a man 
of war, yet were they as much at home and as much 
disposed to exert themselves as any officer in the 
ship. Lieut. Nicholson speaks in high terms of the 
conduct of Messrs. Greeves and Rodgers (midship- 
men) who were in the prize with him. 

I have the honor to be, sir, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

L. WARRINGTON. 
Hon. Wim. Jones, E%c. 
BLOCKADE OF THE CHESAPEAKE. 
A letter to the governor of Virginia gives official 





well calculated for our service ; she sails extremely 


fast, and will require but little to send her to sea, | 
as her armament and stores are complete. I inclose | 


notice of the stealth of 69 negroes and 60 sheep by. 
the British, having landed in Lancaster county; also 
of some other plunderings by the enemy. Another 


you a list of the brig’s crew as accurately as we can | letter from Williamsburg mentions the arrival of 


get it. 
Iam, respectfully, 
L. WARRINGTON. 
U. S. ship Peaeock, Savannah, 5th May, 1814. 

Srr—As my letter of yesterday was too late for 
the mail, I address you again in the performance of 
a duty which is pleasing and gratifying to me in a 
high degree, and is but doing justice to the merits 
of the deserving officers under my command, of 
whom I have hitherto refrained from speaking, as I 
considered it most correct to make it the subject of 
a particular communication. 

To the unwearied and indefatigable attention of 
lieut. Nicholson (ist.) in organizing and training the 
crew, the success of this action is ina great mea- 
sure to be attributed. I have confided greatly in him, 
and have never found my confidence misplaced.— 


For judgment, coolness, and decision in times of | 


difficulty, few can surpass him, This is the second 
action in which he has been engaged this war, and 
in both he has been successful. His greatest pride 
is to earn a commander’s commission by fighting 
for, instead of heiring it. 

From lieut. Henley (2d) and lieutenant Voorhees 
(acting 3d, who has also been twice successfully 


engaged) I received every assistance that zeal, ardor | 


and experience coul.l afford—The fire from their 
two divisions was terrible, and directed with the 
greatest precision and coolness. In sailing-master 
Percival, whose great wish and pride it is to obtain 
a licutenant’s commission, and whose unremitting 
and constant attention to duty, added to his profes- 
sional knowledge, entitles him to it in my opinion, 
I found an able as well as willing assistant. He 
handled the ship as if he had heen working her into 
aroadstead. Mr. David Cole, acting carpenter, I 
have also found such an able and valuable man in 
his occupation, that I must request in the most 
earnest manner, that he may receive a warrant ; for 
I feel confident, that to his uncommon exertions, 
we in a great measure owe the getting our prize into 
port. From 11 A. M. until 6 P.M. he was over her 
side stopping shot holes, on a grating, and, when 
the ordinary resources failed of success, his skill 
soon supplied him with efficient ones. Mr. Philip 


Myers, master’s mate, has also conducted himself 


in such a manner as to warrant my recommendation 
of him asa master. He is a seaman, navigator and 
officer ; his family in New York is respected, and-he 
would prove an acquisition to the service. My clerk, 
Mr. Jno. S. Towsend, is anxious to obtain through 
My means a midshipmar’s warrant, and has taken 
Pains to qualify himself for it by volunteering, and 
constantly performing a midshipman’s duty—indeed, 
T have but little use for a clerk, and he is as greata 
Proficient as any-+of the young midshipmen, the 
whole of whom behaved in a manner that was pleas- 





two deserters at Yoxk, one of them calling himself 
an American citizen, by the name of John Crawford, 
a native of New-Castle, Del. who had been impressed; 
the other an Italian. There have been several skir- 
mishes between the militia and the enemy. It is 
positively stated that among the negroes carried off 
was a woman in laéor and the old female accoucher 
that attended her! many slaves have also been carri- 
ed off from Northumberland county. It is said there 
are 500 of them at Bermuda. 








Mississippi Steam Boat. 


Extract of a letter to the editors of the National In- 
tellizencer, dated Pittsburgh, April 22d, 1814. 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton—This morning the 
steam boat Vesuvius intended as a regular trader 
between New Orleans and the falls of Ohio, left 
Pittsburg. A considerable fresh in the river ren- 
ders it probable, that notwithstanding the great 
size and draft of the vessel, she will pass the falls 
without difficulty, after which she will meet with 





no obstruction inthe rest of her passage. There 


la boat adapted to the navigation of the Ohio above 
the falls, which will be finished in time to meet the 
Vesuvius on her return from New Orleans at the 
ifalls. The boats are built by Mr. Fulton, under the 
_agency of Messrs. Livingston and Latrobe, for com- 
panies, who have vested very large capitals in the 
establishment. The departure of the Vesuvius is a 
very important event, not only for this place but for 
the whole western part of the union, and its influence 
will be felt over the whole of the United States— 


flated language, which unfortunately for the credit 
of our trade, too often renders real facts incredible, 
or at least lowers their imporiance by the manner in 
which they are puffed into notice. 

It does not require the ornament of metaphor to 
impress upon the public mind the incalculable ad- 
| vantage of an intercourse by water, effected in large 

vessels, which move with certainty and rapidity 
through an extent of internal navigation embracing 
a space almost as large as the whole continent of 
Europe, and comprising in it, the productions of al- 
most every climate. This intercourse, though now 
only in its infancy, must in a few years, become of 
immense magnitude. About three years ago a steam 
boat of 400 tons burthen was built here, and now 
navigates the Mississippi, between New Orleans and 
Natchez. The Vesuvius, which, with another boat 
of the same size and constructicn now building, is 
intended to form the second link in this chain ofna- 
vigation, is of 480 tons burthen, carpenter’s mea- 
surement. She has 160 feet keel, 28 feet 6 inches 
beam, and will, when loaded draw from 5 te 6 feet 








is now on the stocks here, just ready to be launched, 


In describing it, it is not necessary to use the in- 
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of water. The whole of her hold below deck, ex- 
cepting a rieat cabin for ladies, and the space occu- 
pied by her machinery, is appropriated to the cargo. 
On her deck is built what in a ship would be called 
a round house, extending nearly half her length and 
elegantly fitted up as a cabin, having twenty-eigni 
double births on each side. Previously to her depar- 
ture she had been several times tried in going up 
and down the Monongahela and Ohio for 4 or 5 miles, 
and performed very satisfactorily. This morning 
(Saturday, April 23,) every thing being in perfect 
order, she passed at 10 o’clock up the Monongahela 
in front of the town to its eastern limits, and return- 
ing down the opposite shore went down the Ohio, 
firmg asalute. Most of the citizens were assem- 
bled on the bank as she passed. 

In order to witness and ascertain her speed, I 
crossed the Allegheny, and mounting a very capital 
horse, I endeavored to keep pace with her along the 
road which skirts the river. But she moved so ra- 
pidly, that after riding three miles and a half in 
nineteen minutes, EF gave up the attempt. In one 
hour and thirty seconds, she was at Middletown, 
twelve miles below Pittsburg, where several gentle- 
men who had proceeded in her so far came ashore. 
If therefore the current inthe Ohio be rated at four 
miles an hour in the fresh, she has gone at the rate 
of eight miles an hour in still water. In coming up 
the rapid of the Ohio below this town on Monday 
last, she passed the shore at the rate of four miles 
in anhour, a speed which would exactly agree with 
her descent this morning. 

The extent of the growing commerce of this town 
is, [ believe, very inadequately understood to the 
eastward of the mountains. I am informed by one 


told me that he could have easily had a grant «f 
any further extent, as the navigation by steam was 
thoughtto be much on a footing as to practicability, 
with the navigation by the rein deer in the chancel. 
lor’s park. 

The case is altered since then, for many people 
have found out that it is an old invention, open to 
every body who can read Mr. Fulton’s specification, 
or look at his boats. 


Gas Lights. 

From the Tzhode Island American. The gass ligitts, 
which have been lately put in operation in a mani. 
factory in this neighbourhood have excited much of 
the public curiosity, and occasioned many specula. 
tive observations. The writer is personally at. 
quainted with the ingenious inventor of the appara. 
tus recently erected, which is acknowiedged to have 
very high claims upon the public patronage: and 
having accompanied him in many of his experiments, 
and seen his improvements from time to time mace, 
takes the liberty to offer the following observations 
to the public. 

That hydrogenous gas, or inflammable air, could 
be produced by achymical process from the pit coal 
(and many other materials) and burned an flame, 
emitting a vivid light, has long been known in the 
laboratory: and has been practised by chymists 
merely as a matter of curiosity and amusement ; but 
the introduction of it as aneasy, safe and economical 
method of lighting buildings is of modern date, and 
is certainly one of the greatest improvements of 
which modern times can boast. 

After the thing had been given up as unattainable, 











of the most respectable merchants of this place, that iby men celebrated for their ingenuity, and spurned 
the amount of the freight only of his consignments |at as impracticable by men considered profound in 


to and from New Orleans, and the states below Penn- 
sylvania, will be this year $60,000—and every day 
adds to the extent and the facilities of the business 
carried on through Pittsburgh. The great difficulty 
which has rendered the transportation by sea in time 
of peace from New Orleans to Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, and thence by land to the immense country 
west of the mountains, preferable to the voyage up 
the Mississippi and Ohio, has been in the slowness of 
the keel boats and barges necessarily employed in 
the trade. The navigation by steam boats puts an 
end to that only objection to this course of the trade, 
a course which in a few years will become the prin- 
pal, if not the only one. Situated as I am at present, 
on the spot where the advantages which the public 
willreap from the introduction of steam navigation, 
will be very sensibly felt, it is difficult to repress 
the expression of feelings which arise towards the 
person to Whom we owe it, that this mode of navi- 
gation, so often before aticmpted and laid aside in 
despair, has become practical and its principles re- 
duced to mathematical certainty. But it is unnece> 
sary in giving themvent. The obligation which the 
nation, I had almost said the whole world, owes to 
him, will be freely acknowledged by history, when 
the envy and cupidity of his detractors will be-re- 
membered only with disgust and reprovation, &c. 

It is worthy of your attention in Washington and 
Georgetown, to consider that between New-Orleans 
and Washington, there will be when the road from 
Cumberland to Brownsville is completed, only se- 
venty-two miles of land carriage, and that over a 
capital turnpike road. 

When the late chancellor Livingston applied for 
his grant for the exclusive navigation by steam on 
the North river to the legislature of New-York, for 
30 years, on condition that lie should actually accom- 
plish it, a very sensible member of the legislature 


science ; aid under many other disadvantages, Mr. 
David Melville, of Newport (R. 1.) had the temerity 
to commence a course of experiments in the year 
1807. Encouraged by the success of his first expe- 
riments in producing inflammable air from pit coal, 
he persevered in his object with confidence and 
zeal, by every new experiment gaining fresh infor- 
mation, until he had attained his designs so far as 
to produce pure hydrogenous gas, by an easy opera- 
tion, witha very simple apparatus, and to burn it m 
a brilliant flame, without smell or smoke. Having 
advanced thus far his attention was turned to the 
formation of an apparatus suitable for lighting man- 
ufactories and other buildings in a plain and simple 
manner, bringing it under complete command, and 
within the scope of the meanest capacities, sen- 
sible that to ordinary hands the management of it 
must necessarily be intrusted. In this he succeeded, 
and obtained in March 1810, for the gas lamp a mo- 
‘lel of which (the work of his own hands) is now in 
the patent office, department of state. Since that 
period he has made some very important improve- 
ments, for which he received letters patent, dated 
March, 1813. This is the improved gas apparatus 
which is now offered to the public patronage, which 
is the result of a course of experiments, continued 
for several years with great ingenuity and unre- 
mitting industry—attended with much study, labor 
and expense—and which is in successful operation 
at several cotton mills, and in the dwelling house 
|of the inventor at Newport. To attempt with the 
pen to give an idea of the beauty of the gas flame, 
aiid its superiority in every respect to any other ar- 
tificial light, would be as impossible as by the pen- 
cil, to imitate the rays of the sun. Occular demon- 
stration will convince the most sceptical—and it 1s 
in this case singularly true, that an idea of this br! 
jiant invention cannot be attained in any other way 
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than by viewing it in operation, which every one has 
an opportunity now of doing. Iwill not attempt a 
description of the apparatus, because Fam not per- 
fectly acquainted with the names of the different 
parts, nor - it necessary, since it is open to the m- 
ection of every one. 
Pre is, penibtany something similar to Wouife’s 
chymical apparatus, but on an enlarged scale. ‘The 
gas evolved by the regular process of carbonization, 








he believed if he had erred in any way, it was Against 
the gas lights.” In addition to the foregoing, I am 
able to state, from good authority, that in England, 
cotton mills lighted with gas, are insured at 50 per 
cent. less than those where candles are used—go 
much do they calculate on the safety of them. 

And further, Lhave been informed by the overseer 
of a factory where the gas lights have been put in 
operation, that the mule spinners alone will do more 


after being washed, so as to deprive it of any disa-| work extra in the time saved from sniffing candles, 
greeable smell when burning, is conducted into aj than will pay the whole expense of light for the fac- 


| 
jarge reservoir, where it is kept for use. From this, 


tory. With all these advantages, the gas lights must 


reservoir, which is suspended in‘ cistern of water, be above prejudice and error; and the man, who, by 


a main pipe issues, which passes under ground from 
the house where the gas is made, to the building to 
be lighted, where it branches off in every direction, 
diffusing over every apartment a kind of artificial 
day, so vivid is the illamination. The flame, how- 
ever, though very bright, is exceedingly soft and 
steady, and free from that dazzling glare, which 
from the flames of candles, isso paintul to the eye. 
Very little trouble attends this mode of illumination, 
the occasional attendance of one man for two or 
three hours during the day, to charge the retort 
and mend the fire being all that is necessary. On 
turning the key, any particular flame may be light- 
ed immediately, and no trimming or snufling is 
required ; neither are any sparks thrown off 2s 
from a burning wick; and by turning the key of 
a stop-cock in the main tube, all the flame may be 
instantly extinguished. Safety is the great object 
with the cotton manufactories, which are so liable 
to conflagration. Of the superior safety of gas light, 


there can be no doubt with those who wil take the| 
trouble to examine. On the ground of economy, it! 


would not be fair to make a1 estimate of the differ- 














his ingenuity and perseverance, has introduced them 
deserves well of his country, and 1 hope he will re- 
ceive the reward due to his merit. 

A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENT. 


\ 
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CHRONICLE. 


The icgistature of Rhode Island convened some 
days ago—Every branch of the government is “fe- 
deral.” 

Conneciicut election.—Folm C. Smith, Esq. has been 
re-elected governor and C. Goodrich, Esq. lieut. gov. 
of the state of Connecticut’ The votes were, for 
Smith (fed.) 9,415; Boardman (rep.) 2,619. 

The battle between the British frigate Eurotas, 
and the French frigate Clorinde, alluded to in our 
last, was one of the most obstinate that has lately 
been fought. The force of the vessels was nearly 
equal; but the British the superiér in guns—they 
maintained a close action for about two hours, 
during which all the masts of the Englishman were 
shot away, and the Frenchman had only his foremast 
standing. With this, according to the British ac- 


ence of expense, on the present high price of pit-;count, the Clorinde wads attempting to make her 
coal. The advantage however is greatly in favor of| escape, when two other vessels (a frigate and a brig) 
gas lights, notwithstanding the present high price! cut her off and captured her. It was a bloody affair. 
of that material. For example—“A manufactory! The captain of the Eurotas says his own loss was 
which is worked 156 nights in the year, upon an ave: 20 killed and wounded~the Clorinde 120 killed and 


rage of three hours per night, and lighted with 100, 
eandles each night, will consume 15,600 candles, of} 


8 to the pound, which is 1,950 pounds at 16 cents, 


Fighty pounds, or, ove breshel of coal per 
night, is a large allowance to furnish 
the same light with gas, which is 4 1-3 
chaldrons per year, at $36 per chal- 
dron, $156 
Four cords of pine wood, in addition to 
the coal, for the furnace, at $4 per ~ 


— 172 





Making a saving in favor of gas lights, of $140 





wounded. 
The steam boat Fulion made a passage from New 


| York to Albany, 160 miles, in 18 hours, 25 minutes, 
312! 


without the aid of the wind, having neither masts 
nor sails, This vessel is 380 tons burthen. 

The steam boat Vesuvius, of 500 tons, intended 
as a regular packet on the Uhio and Mississippi, for 
the conveyance of passengers and goods, arrived at 
Cincinnati on the 23d ult. in 40 hours from Pitts- 
burg ! 

Barbadoes, February 21. A singular circumstance 
occurred a few weeks ago at St. Vincent’s: A gen- 
tleman by the name of Whitlow, travelling in a boat 


from the leeward part of the island to Kingston, 
‘about 10 o’clock at night, setting in the stern sheets, 


per year, which is 12 per cent. on the cost of appa-|a shark that had followed hirn for several minutes, 
ratus. But making a more fair calculation, on the} at length made a spring at his intended victim which 
average price of coal for ten years before the war,| knocked off his hat, but the shark at the same time 
which was $12 per chaldron, and which will proba- | falling into the boat in such a situation as prevented 


bly be the average price after the war, while the 
price of candles will remain the same, or at any rate, 
they will not be lower, say, therefore, $312 
41-3 chaldrons of coal at $12, is 52 

4 cords of pine wood, at $4, 16 68 





Making a saving in favor of the gas lights, of $244 
per year, which will pay the interest and principal 
sunk in the cost of apparatus in about four years.” 
The above catculation, which appears to be fair, 
Was given by captain Melville to a gentleman in this 
Vicinity ; he observed, “it was made from’the best 
means in his power, from the short experience he 
had with the gas lights on an extensive scale; but 


his doing any further injure. The gentleman imme- 
diately, with great presence of mind, and by the as- 
sistance of the negroes in the boat, secured him with 
a cloak and some other bandages, and succeeded in 
carrying him on shore directly opposite the place 
where he made the attack. It measured twelve feet. 

We understand that the head of this ourragzovs 

fish is to be sent to the London Museum. 
EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

By the arrival of a cartel ship at New-York from 
Liverpool, and also of a vessel at Boston direct from 
France, we have a body of interesting and very im- 
portant intelligence—the heads and chief things of 
which are as follow. 





The negociations at Chatillon were broken oft— 
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‘and, after several actions, the allies under Blucher years ago had seven or eight acres of cane; but, 
| entered Paris on the 30th of March, opposed oniy {from some unaccountable circumstance, its further 
i. by the youths of the Polytechnic school, allof whom jcultivation has not till lately been attended to. Two 
ie a except four, are said to have been killed. A capitula-jyears ago, an intelligent and respectable gentleman 
i tion was granted to the city, and the excesses that jof this state, spent some time in Louisiana ; on heavr- 








were apprehended appear to have been avoided. ing his account of the soil, climate, simplicity of 
ia The emperor, with his army, seems to have been |culture, and cheapness of sugar in a latitude nearly 
ae cut off from his capital, by large bodies of the allies; {parallel, the inhabitants of the neighborhood of his 
a. & and is said not to have known of their entry into/residence immediately turned their attention to an 
| Paris for twenty-four hours after it happened. The|increase of their stock of seed; and canes have been 
empress with her son left Paris on the 29th March/sourht for since with avidity. Mr. Geary, on Sa. 
| for Rambouillet. The allied sovereigns entered it on{/pelo, who had lived many years as manager with Mr. 

: the 3ist. : Spalding, and had from him acquired a stock of cane, 

| The British and Portuguese troops were in pos- ‘last year erected a small mill and made sugar, excel- 
la a session of Bordeaux. The duke of Angouleme, ne- Jent in quality, and in quantity equalling our most 
. phew of “Lewis XVIII,” issued a proclamation in|sanguine hopes. Canes, at the commencement of 
the name of his uncle. He was received by the mayor his operations, could have been bought at 40 dollars 
with aset speech—the white cockade was generally | per thousand ; but, many planters having witnessed 
mounted—and vive le roy was the order of the day. his success, the demand for them became so great, 
Several important neighboring cities and places have that they could not, shortly before the planting sea- 
also submitted; and insurrections against apoleon son, be obtained for 100 dollars per thousand. From 
are spoken of. A British fieet is in the Garonne— the quantity however whiclr has been planted, it is 
only one American vessel was taken at Bordeaux. to be hoped that they will be sold next year at a rea- 

It does not appear certain where Bonaparte was, at sonable price. 

the last accounts from France, nor are we informed! In Louisiana the planters, to guard against the 
of the extent ofhis force. But he had several power- eflect of an early frost, regularly finish about the 
ful armies nearly entire, and does not seem to have 15th of October pulling up the canes intended for 
given up the contest. So far from it indeed, that next year’s planting. ‘This is done by putting them 











England was about to send to the ssvth of France 


150,000 stand of arms for tae use of the people 


supposed to be disaffected towards him. In the seve- 
ral battles he had with the allies, the advantage was 
his; but their weight of numbers prevailed, and 
enabled them to employ him as well as march to 
Paris. One report says the allied sovereigns were 
treating with the senate—and that Lewis was to 
mount the throne. But we are completely in the 
davk as. to the views of the allies respecting the 


into stacks (morasses_) with all their leaves on, in 
such a manner as to expose the smallest possible 
quantity of the stalk to the weather. Early in the 
spring, those canes are laid along in plough furrows, 
the large end of one cane nearly touching the smali 
end of that next to it, and the furrows distant from 
each other about three feet. The plant is cultivated 
as we cultivate the indian corn, and with equal ease. 
‘The cutting and grinding are commenced whenever 
the seed canes are put up, and continue frequently till 


dynasty that shall reign in France, supposing Bona- the latter end of December, and long after the canes 


parte subdued, which was not yet the case. 

Bernadstte, with his army, has joined the allied 
forces— Denmark has declared war against France. 
The French still maintained themselves in the north. 

We have no late intelligence from Jraly; where, 
by former accounts, the viceroy had a numerous and 
well appointed army. The jomt army of the allies is 
given at 180,000 men. Thatimmediately under Wa- 
poleon itis said, was only 45,000—this is improbable, 
else they had overwhelmed him. One account says 
that on the 30th March he was at Montmirail—*‘too 
late to save Paris—too late to save himself.”— 
Marching for Paris, he heard the news of its sur- 
render at Fontainbleau. 

The next advices from France will possibly be de- 
cisive of the fate of the empire, which depends not 
on the fall of the capital, but on the disposition of 
the people; if Bonaparte, who sometimes had 300,000 
men in Spain could not conquer shat country, much 
less shall the allies subdue France, opposed by the 
genius and resources of the emperor, if the people 
are true to him. 





-_- + 


Culture of the sugar cane. 
Fyova the Charleston Courier. 

Perceiving from your paper that the cultivation of 
the sugar cane is now thought of in Carolina, I take 
the liberty of communicating to you a few facts, 
that may interest those who are about to engage in it. 

Thirteen years age some Bourbon canes were given 
to Mr. Couper, of St. Simons, by a gentleman who 
had emigrated from one of the Bahama Islands. Mr. 
Couper planted them, and witha liberal hand distri- 
buted their product among iis neighbors. Mr. Spald- 
ing, of Sapelo, first planted a considerable quantity 
of the seed obtained from Mr. Couper, and several 


has been killed by the frost. We have all heard of 
the enormous crops made in Louisiana. In 1812, I 
‘am well informed, that two young French gentlemen 
(brothers) made with 28 laborers, 200 hogsheads of 
sugar ; and my very respectable informant assures 
me that he met with an old man, who, assisted only 
by his two sons, carried 30 barrels of sugar to mar- 
ket. Their machinery is simple in the extreme and 
far from being costly. 

A mill which grinds 300 gallons per hour and will 
deliver upwards of two tons of sugar per day, costs 
in workmanship and materials 1000 dollars, besides 
the expense of a rough cover for it, 40 feet square. 
The cost of three pesties of sufficient size to keep 
pace with the mill, is 350 dollars, and that of the 
mason work in bedding them and making the furna- 
ces, is 250 dollars; which with the price of 30,000 
bricks, a proportionable quantity of mortar, a rough 
building to cover the boilers, and six draft beasts to 
impel the machine, constitute the whole expenses of 
an establishment sufficient for the manufacture of 
200 hogsheads of sugar. It must, however, be recol- 
lected that the Louisiana hogsheads contain a little 
more than 1000 cwt. 

In Georgia, as our subject is to get the greatest 
possible quantity of cane from our stock of seed, 
without regarding the waste of land; witha view to 
the bettering of the plants, we have generally put 
them into very flat low beds, distant from each 
lother about five feet, and have planted the canes 
lcut into joints containing three buds, on those beds 
three feet apart, covering them with about an inch 
of soil. We have never failed in keeping them 
through the winter, by heaping about.300 together 
ina dry situation, and covering them with earth three 
or 4 inches deep. Darien, G. 23d April, 1814 














